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“Incredible Callousness”’ 


Immediately following the announcement from Wash- 
ington that plans were under way to observe “Defense 
Day” this year on November 11, and thus merge it with 
Armistice Day, Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on International Justice 
and Goodwill, sent the following telegram to President 
Coolidge : 

“The proposal to use Armistice Day as an occasion for 
a regular annual muster of our military forces will be 
viewed with grave concern by hosts of people in the 
churches. Since the convening of the Washington Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament on November 11, 
1921, Armistice Day has been widely observed each year 
hw churches of all denominations as a time for urging a 
yshstructive program for world justice and world peace. 
To emphasize greater military preparedness on the an- 
niversary of the armistice of a war which America 
entered in order to end war displays an incredible callous- 
ness to the ideals which our country championed during 
the war and to which the religious forces of the nation 
are irrevocably committed. Am confident millions of 
church members would gratefully support your disap- 
proval of observing Armistice Day as time for stressing 
military preparedness.” 


In commenting on the telegram, Dr. Gulick said in part: 


“Tt has become a settled practice among great numbers 
of churches to use Armistice Day as the greatest occasion 
in the year for holding before the members of the 
churches the possibility of eventually achieving a warless 
world. The Federal Council of the Churches has each 
year given special attention to the preparation and wide- 
spread distribution of literature which would be helpful 
‘}to churches, Sunday schools and other religious organ- 
izations in making the observance of Armistice Day most 
effective in the cause of world justice and world peace. 


“The adoption of the proposal of the Reserve Officers’ 
Association to seize Armistice Day, thus dedicated to the 
ideals of world peace, and transform its character by 
making it a time for magnifying military preparedness, 
would surely be resented. The only proposal of this kind 
which would be more objectionable would be to use 
.i‘ristmas day as an occasion for proclaiming the neces- 
a of the world’s remaining an armed camp.” 


It now appears that many protests have been received 
by the President against the plan announced by the War 
Department, and the abandonment of the proposal thus 
to appropriate Armistice Day is forecast in Washington 
despatches. 
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An Important Assembly 


The fourth annual convention of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau, which met at Philadelphia, April 17, 18, 19, 
1925, had several high lights that distinguished it from 
the three other conventions that have been held since 
the founding of the Bureau in 1921. 

The convention was begun in a spirit of self-question- 
ing. In his opening statement Adolph Hirschberg, Presi- 
dent of the Central Labor Union of Philadelphia, pointed 
out that lack of education both on the part of the rank 
and file of labor and of their leaders was responsible for 
the slow progress of the labor movement. “Ignorance,” 
he said, “is intolerant of free thought, free speech and 
progressive agitation. . . .” 

Professor Jesse H. Holmes of Swarthmore College, 
also a teacher at the Labor College of Philadelphia, de- 
livered the first address and in it crystallized one phase 
of the philosophy of workers’ education—its avowed aim 
to make possible the larger life. Liberty, he defined as 
the opportunity to have this larger life, and he said that 
governments exist to keep other people from rendering 
us unfree and education exists for the purpose of render- 
ing our minds free. In this right to life he included the 
“sacred right of revolution,” liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. Democracy exists “to organize revolution so 
it can be carried on conveniently, without interference with 
business, without raising taxes and without making trouble 
for folks.” Professor Holmes said that revolutions are 
brought about by ranging the supporters of each side of 
a question and finding out which side is the stronger. 
Under a despotism this can only be done by violence and 
bloodshed, but under a democracy the same result may 
be achieved by a count to determine which side is the 
stronger and shall prevail, and therefore those who 
founded our government intended to provide a way for 
us to have a revolution whenever we wanted it. But 
this method calls for education. “That is to say, it calls 
for liberty in presenting your revolutionary plan, what- 
ever it may be, to the whole people and having the other 
side meet you on the same basis and present their 
plan. . . .” But this process cannot be carried on 
successfully unless you know what you want and “may I 
lay it before you, as my great concern, that you do not 
know what you want! F 

“If it is a fact that we have a class government today, 
as many men are asserting, if it is a government of 
property rather than of people—you are the people that 
are to blame for it, because there are plenty of you to 
have what you want if you only know what you want.” 
There are plenty of people but yet not enough who can 


{| 


supply proper labor leadership that will bring the changes 
needed to keep fair play abroad in the land. People must 
give themselves to knowing what adjustments are neces- 


fsary and must have the courage to try new ways and to 


r. A. W. Castle of the Pennsylvania Department of 


_|Education, representing Governor Pinchot, presented the 


state program for adult education. This program, though 
carrying the work further than in some states, follows the 
usual plan of evening classes in English and citizenship, 
with plans to give any course at night that is given in the 
day school provided that enough students petition for it, 
regular school credit to be given for these courses. 
Morris L. Cook, industrial engineer, explained the 


superpower survey that has recently been completed for 


Pennsylvania and described some of the probable changes 
that will result from the introduction of giant power into 
industry. Mr. Cook said: “We are going to have more 
leisure due to large scale electrical development and to me, 
this agency of yours in which you are trying to develop 
the idea of education among the workers, is the one that 
is going to-show us what to do with that leisure, how to 
make it profitable, and to make possible the shorter day 
that Mr. Steinmetz predicted. . . .” 

The president of the Workers’ Education Bureau, 
James H. Maurer, made clear the distinction, often lost 
sight of by those outside the labor movement, between 
workers’ education and public adult education. It is not 
the aim of workers’ education to do what public schools 
are doing or can do, nor yet to furnish vocational nor 
apprenticeship training, but under the auspices of labor 
itself to furnish such education as will enable the men and 
women in the labor movement to understand social, in- 
; = and economic problems and to think constructively, 


tively and independently, to train effective leadership 
for the movement and also to furnish whatever of the so- 
called cultural courses may be desired by those attending 
the various types of labor school. “We need to develop not 
only men and women with a social vision, but men and 
women who can understand the present economic order of 


society, people who can reason. We aim to teach our 
people how to think and reason logically.” Mr. Maurer 
also deplored the deadening effects of passive amusements 
and reminded the delegates that labor must consider 
seriously such new developments as giant power in order 
to be able to use it constructively and not be overwhelmed 
by it when it is put into general use. He further empha- 
sized the need for seeing to it that elected representatives 
are intelligent and informed on all current problems. 

Fraternal delegates from Canada, Belgium and Mexico 
told of the extent to which education by and for workers’ 


_| groups has established itself in their countries. Delegate 


Gus De Muynck of Belgium stressed the fact that in his 
country workers’ education is consciously part of the class 
struggle and definitely used to equip the workers better 
to take part in securing a reordering of the economic 
scheme of things. The Mexican delegate pointed out that 
there is now a labor government in Mexico which works 
in close cooperation with the Federation of Labor. 
There are now full time state and local directors of 
workers’ education in California, Colorado, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Reports from 
- field showed two things—that the idea of workers’ 
ucation is well received by the workers, but that it must 
made to have some practical appeal, must be made 
to touch their lives closely, in order to hold them during 
their brief leisure. 

The report of the executive committee showed another 
point of departure. It recorded the adoption of plans for 
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support of the Bureau by, and the closer linking of the 
work with, the American Federation of Labor. Each 
national and international union will provide each year a 
fund upon a per capita basis to be paid to the Bureau 
for educational service. This will associate the Bureau 
more closely with the Federation. The work of the 
Bureau covers a wide range, including: a clearing house 
for information, a registry of teachers and research work- 
ers, educational publications, cooperative book purchasing, 
workers’ local library, formation of Workers’ Educa- 
tion International (which has already been recorded in 
INFORMATION SERVICE), and direct assistance in starting ~ 
and maintaining workers’ schools and classes. 

Another new feature was the presentation of two plays 
at the convention, one by the drama class of the Boston 
Trade Union College, The Price of Coal, and two scenes 
from The Weavers by the Brookwood Workers’ College 
Players. In each instance the group had brought its own 
sets and costumes and the performance was creditable. 
This represents an interesting feature and may perhaps 
give promise of the development of a real American folk 
drama. The turn to dramatic expression by workers’ 
education groups seems to have been a spontaneous growth 
in several parts of the country. A report was given of a 
workers’ class in drama in Portland, Oregon. The mem- 
bers of the class are all men, most of them of middle age 
or more. They have put on several plays, including one 
by Dreiser and Ibsen’s Enemy of the People. The news- 
papers of Portland have sent their dramatic critics to 
review these productions and they have attracted wide 
attention. This whole phase is significant, if for nothing 
more, as a liberation of the desire for self-expression. 

The convention banquet was addressed by William 
Green, new president of the American Federation of 
Labor, and by Professor James T. Shotwell of Columbia 
University. President Green traced the development of 
the labor movement, its stages of growth. The present 
stage of widely accepted collective bargaining, he declared, 
requires that “the trade union representative must know 
his case and his cause and must be qualified to present the 
facts in a logical and convincing way. This qualification 
is acquired only through experience, training and educa- 
tion.” President Green believes that labor is now at the 
threshold of a new stage of development which “will in- 
volve not only an understanding of the way in which to 
present demands of the workers in the conference room 
but also the successful way in which the economic strength 
of the workers can be consolidated, centralized and 
efficiently used when occasion requires.” His conclusion 
was: “The trade union is the agency and education is 
the method by which labor confidently expects to make 
material and spiritual progress.” 

Professor Shotwell directed attention to the fact that 
we are in the midst of early experimentation ; that no one 
can say that democracy has yet devised efficient instru- 
ments of government and that we cannot secure healthy 
political development so long as such things can happen 
as happened in 1914, which cut across all the aspirations 
of mankind toward peace. We failed in 1914, and there 
is no definite assurance that we will not so fail again. 
No solution can come by sentimental appeals, he insisted, 
and no one device will do. And even now “in the field 
of armament alone, which is only part of the menace of 
war, the progress of scientific invention carries mankind 
along faster month by month than the devices of the 
political sciences carry you along in a generation. That 
is the challenge!” This means that no single conference 
settles the problems of peace for this country or the others. 
From single conferences we must pass to continuing in- 


struments of some kind, correlative with the movement 
of events. Labor in Europe through MacDonald and 
‘| Herriot has made a big step forward in declaring that 


‘ 


‘aggressive war is henceforth to be recognized as a 
Oh: This challenges, said Dr. Shotwell, for all time 


‘| the conception existing up to last September that war is 
|} the supreme prerogative of sovereignty. 


Freedom of Speech in New Jersey 


On the evening of October 6, 1924, a group of Pater- 
son silk workers and those interested in their strike made 
their way from Turn Hall to the steps of the city hall. 
They had arranged to hold a meeting at Turn Hall but it 
_ | had been closed to them by the chief of police. Peaceable 
-|meetings of strikers had for two weeks been forbidden 
by the chief, because he objected to the remarks of “out- 
of-town” speakers. In protest against the closing of their 
meeting on that night when they reached the city hall, 
one of their number mounted the steps and started to 
read those sections of the Bill of Rights guaranteeing 
freedom of speech and assemblage. The police promptly 
attacked the crowd, and dispersed them, clubbing those 
within reach. Two men were seriously injured. 

Eleven of the group were arrested on various charges, 
and were fined in police court for disorderly conduct. 
The fines were appealed. Roger Baldwin, who arranged 
the protest meeting as the representative of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, and the man who had tried to read 
the Bill of Rights, were held for the grand jury. 

By invoking an old law of 1796, which embodied in the 
New Jersey code the old English common law defining 
unlawful assembly, a grand jury indictment was brought 
je ‘inst ten defendants charging that they “. . . un- 


k'wxully, routously, riotously and tumultously did assemble 
and gather together to the disturbance of the public peace, 
and being so unlawfully assembled and gathered together 
then and there unlawfully, routously, riotously and 
tumultously did make a great noise and disturbance 


did then and there make and utter 
great and loud noises and threatenings, signifying among 
other things the purpose and intent to beat 
and assault and frighten and intimidate certain and quiet 
and orderly persons then and there gathered and standing, 
passing and re-passing in and upon the public streets of 
the said city of Paterson aforesaid, and to dis- 
turb the public peace and to commit assault and battery 
upon the police officers, and to break, injure, 
damage and destroy and wreck the city hall, a municipal 

nd public building of the said city of Paterson; to the 

eat terror and disturbance, not only of the citizens of 
the said state then passing and re-passing in and along 
said public streets and common highways there, contrary 
0 the form of the statute in such case made and provided, 
nd against the peace of the state, the quiet and dignity of 

e same.” 

The defense was based on the fact that the only dis- 
turbance at the meeting was created by the police. The 
strikers welcomed a chance to test in the courts the con- 
titutional guarantees of free speech and assemblage, 
which in New Jersey expressly provide that “the public 

ave the right freely to assemble together, to consult for 
ti ’ common good, to make known their opinions to their 

™ yepresentatives, and to petition for redress of grievances.” 
(Sec. 18, State Constitution.) 

The case came to trial in December before Judge 
Joseph A. Delaney without a jury, and without a steno- 
graphic record of the proceedings. More than three 
months later (.\pril 9) the judge found the defendants 
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guilty, and though this is the first case to be tried under 
this old statute in New Jersey, the judge rendered no 
opinion on the law or the facts. Roger Baldwin was 
sentenced to six months imprisonment as the organizer 
of the meeting, and seven silk workers were fined $50. 
Two had been discharged during the trial. 

Commenting upon the conviction Mr. Baldwin said: 
“The distinction which Judge Delaney made in sentencing 
me and my seven fellow-defendants was entirely fair. As 
the representative of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
which arranged the city hall meeting last October, I took 
full responsibility for it. The organization desired to 
make a test of the right of peaceful assemblage in Pater- 
son in the face of Chief Tracey’s arbitrary and unlawful 
stand in locking the silk workers out of their hall. The 
men who were associated with me went to the city hall at 
my direction. They did not share any responsibility with 
me. Judge Delaney was therefore right in drawing a 
sharp distinction between them and me. On the theory 
that it was an unlawful assemblage, the sentences were 
fair. 

“But in our judgment the whole case was utterly un- 
justified. The indictment was unwarranted and _ far- 
fetched, resting as it did upon an ancient statute of 1796, 
under which no trial has been held in all the 128 years it 
has been on the books. The conviction in the face of 
the undisputed testimony that the meeting was held solely 
to protest grievances against the police, seems to us un- 
founded in law or in fact. We are therefore appealing 
it to the Supreme Court of New Jersey, where we under- 
stand it will be argued in May. The decision will prob- 
ably be handed down in the fall. 

“We are concerned especially with getting a court de- 
cision which will establish the rights of citizens of Pater- 
son in the future. At the present time there appear to be 
no rights except those allowed by the police. If submis- 
sion to police conceptions of constitutional liberty is to be 
the guide, rights will not exist when most needed.” 

Though the trial court decision was adverse, the im- 
mediate purpose of the meeting was apparently achieved, 
for the silk workers have since been able to hold meetings 
undisturbed by the police. However it is important to 
have a court decision defining the rights of assemblage. 


The Labor Temple 


The corner-stone of the New Labor Temple Building, 
14th Street and Second Avenue, New York City, was 
laid April 4 with appropriate ceremonies. This marks a 
new stage in the development of this unique attempt of 
the church to make vital contact with the industrial work- 
ers and their organizations. Founded about fifteen years 
ago when the Board of Home Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church took over the old 14th Street Presbyterian 
Church building, Labor Temple has become widely known 
for its pioneering attempt to help the church and labor 
to understand each other. 

The program has been unconventional and at times 
even daring. For years an open forum has been main- 
tained where all shades of religious, political and social 
opinion have had a fair hearing. Those responsible for 
the Temple have believed in and championed the prin- 
ciple of freedom of expression. The labor leader, the 
religious agnostic, the I. W. W. spokesman, the socialist, 
even the atheist and the anarchist have had their chance. 
A labor speaker recently bore this testimony: “You union 
men know that when you really want to have your say 
you have to come to this Labor Temple to have it.” By 
according such liberty to all points of view Labor Temple 


has earned and been accorded the opportunity of a fair 
‘| hearing for religion and the church. 
Out of the forum there developed a number of lecture 

| courses and these were four years ago organized into a 

‘riculum and the Labor Temple School started. This 
‘|is Labor Temple’s attempt to do its share in workers’ 
‘| education, which is just now beginning to make headway 
among the organized workers of this country. The de- 
mand among East Side masses for worthwhile lectures is 
shown by the fact that over 600 paid twenty-five cents 
apiece for one of the lectures on Beethoven. 

Labor Temple has also done much to break down 
prejudice against the church by extending to labor organ- 
izations the privilege of meeting in its building. As a 
result it has frequently been the headquarters for some 
of the clothing workers’ strikes. A settlement program 
has also gradually developed. 

As a result of all these various contacts there came the 
somewhat unexpected request on the part of a large com- 
pany of people for a church organization to preach and 
practice this kind of Christianity. Pursuant to this re- 
quest the American International Church was formed 
and became a duly constituted church in the New York 
Presbytery. It is truly international, being made up of 
Italians, Russians, Hungarians, Germans, and a number 
of other nationalities, 

The whole enterprise has now become so large and 
effective and has so gained the goodwill of the com- 
munity that a new building has become necessary. A 
$700,000 structure is now in process of construction and 
will be ready for occupancy in September. Funds to 
build have been realized by an advantageous business 
arrangement by which all space not used for the work has 
,4en leased for stores and offices. 

‘““Labor Temple is now supported by the Church Ex- 
tension Committee of the New York Presbytery but the 
direct control is in the hands of a democratically organ- 
ized committee made up both of Presbyterians and rep- 
resentatives of the various groups served by the Temple. 

The future policy of the Temple was indicated in the 
remarks of the Director, the Rev. Edmund B. Chaffee, 
on the occasion of the laying of the corner-stone. 

“Labor Temple intends no change of policy. . . . 
In the old building we preached the gospel of goodwill 
proclaimed by Jesus and the prophets. You will hear the 
same in the new. The privileges of the old building were 
open to all on equal terms; race made no difference; 
“| nationality made no difference ; class made no difference ; 

| political belief made no difference; religious belief made 
no difference. The new building will be open on the same 
terms.” 


Religion and Business Ethics 


“Through a long and rugged youth business has suc- 
cessfully demanded that the church—or the lay preachers 
and the hated theorists—keep hands off and . . . has 
succeeded in enforcing its demand by dodging about so 
rapidly that hands couldn’t well be laid on,” said Henry 
S. Dennison, president of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Co., in a recent radio address. On the other hand, he 
4 asserts that millions of hours of preaching have been of 

urtle assistance to men facing the difficulties of business 
life. 

The persistence of the phrase “Business is business” 
Mr. Dennison attributes to two causes: first, “there is, in 
the cases which present themselves to the stress of busi- 
ness activity, seldom any real sharpness of the line be- 
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tween right and wrong. Extreme alternatives 
are clear to us, but extreme cases present themselves very 
rarely. We feel as if the preacher had given us 
only theories when never theories but only conditions con- 
front us”; second, “business has been mostly in its pioneer 
stage, ragged, rugged, novel, energetic, unreflective. . . . 
The comparisons essential to any discovery of what is 
fair were impossible. . . .” 

Mr. Dennison says, however, that the statement “Busi- 
ness is business” is not heard so much as formerly. “It 
is losing vogue not because it has been proved that busi- 
ness is not busines but because it is being acknowledged 
that while business is business, business is also life.” 
We have also reached the stage in which there are con- 
tinuous business relations with a reasonably stable group 
of customers and this has resulted in efforts at building 
and maintaining goodwill. 

Considering how ethical codes are to be built up within 
industry, Mr. Dennison says that to the majority in busi- 
ness “the inspired word comes not as a set of detailed 
instructions, but in some such form as the golden rule— 
a word so general that we accept it as a goal for our 
efforts rather than a code of working rules for our daily 
actions. ‘ 

“So most of us believe, in effect, that the working rules, 
the ethical codes for business, have got to be hammered 
out by the world, whether it acknowledges the golden rule 
as fundamental or not. 

“And the will to hammer them out is here, in a re- 
spectable number of business men. What they are find- 
ing themselves in need of is knowledge—wide and deep— 
into the forces and influences which move men, a knowl- 
edge of social psychology inexpressibly more precise than 
any we have now. The fiction, the part-truth, of the 
‘economic men’ has led us astray. Economic influences 
among other psychological influences affect every one of 
us, but no purely ‘economic man’ lives outside of Bed- 
lam. 

Mr. Dennison believes that business management will 
become a profession. “The aim must be for self-respect- 
ing business men to reach for all the best attributes of the 
older professions ; to help to bring on the day when com- 
petition will be no struggle for spoil but a rivalry for 
excellence ; when an unqualified employer will 
come to be looked at with as much disgust as is now the 
unqualified lawyer, doctor, or teacher—as a menace to 
the peaceful progress of his fellow men.” 


The Minister as Intellectual Guide 


In the course of a review of May Sinelair’s The 
Rector of Wyck, Evans A. Worthley, writing in 
Christian Century for April 23, says: “For many years 
I have asked young men and young women the follow- 
ing questions: Have the religious services which you have 
attended helped you in one or all of the following ways: 
In dealing with your temptations? In inspiring you to a 
life of service? In solving your intellectual difficulties? 
Seniors at the University of Nebraska and at Cornell 
University answered question number one affirmatively 
in the ratio of three out of every four; number two in the 
ratio of two out of every three; but the answers to ques- 
tion number three revealed a different story.” There were 
a few affirmatives, but “capitalized and underscored nega- 
tives indicated that not only had the church not helped to 
clear up intellectual problems—she had in many cases 
made them worse.” 
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